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ABSTRACT 



CommunitJ^ .schools in Canada 



the J970S have been 



modeled to^ some degree on siadlar developments in the Onited States^ 
but they have also evolved asja result of regional and social deaands 
within Canada: Community schools in Canada use all the Community 
resources possible tc provide community-oriented prograflis^ including 
;the K-12 program^ basic education^ and high school completion 
programs. Vhey involve all. citizens in dempcratical ly deciding on ho'ir 
to extend services for the oV^erall benefit of the community* 
Comipunity education programs vary aca^Rding to the needs of , 
individual* communities; urban pr<j»grams\/re quite different from, 
prp*graas serving rural areas^ such as the Northwest Territ|pries. The 
obstacles that somfetimes hinder .the development of community schools 
include lack of financial support, lack of understanding of community 
education goalsV and lack of conmit'Eent to community education by 
other community service organizations. This summary of the state of 
cdaimunity education dn Canada is based on a national survey of 
community school programs. (Author/ES) 
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PREFACE 



r 

The fact that both educators and citizens have shown an 
increasing interest in the community^ school indicates a 
need to study the idea more closely and to establish a ' 
sound empirical base from which community schoofs ih 
Canada can be promoted, if desired. 

, The information contained in this booklet is based 
on a national survey undertaken for a doctoral dissertation 
at tfhe University of Alberta. Data^-were obtained through 
a questionnaire and interviews. Respondents for the study 
included deputy ministers of education in each province 
^ and officials in the territories, as Well as' others 
considered ^'mo^t knowledgeable*' about their government's ' 
mvolvemenr in facilitating the development of community 
schools in each province and territory. Fif^y-seven 
respondents returned questionnaires and a total of eighty 
people were interviewed. 

The report is an attempt to a) identify commoi\ • 
characteristics of community schools in Canada, b). identify 
•reasoas for regional differences in the nature of 
community schools, and c) suggest possible courses of 
action when developing community sd)ools. 



INTRODUCTION 



Describing a "typical" community school in Canada is 
not ao easy task. The country »s geographic', demography 
and economic diversity is strongly^ reflected in its 
community schools/ In addition, the influence of community 
school development in the United States is evident in many 
^areas. Any attempt at ignoring this fact reminds ^oiie of 
the story of the Australian aboriginal who rec^ved a new ^ 
boomerang for Christmas and spent 'the ,rest of the year 
trying to throw his old one away,- • • 

It, IS a fact that many of our community schools have 
been modeled upon American Examples and «ur response to this-^ 
should not be lJjp."stick' our" heads in the^ sand (or snow), 
and ignore it /'^Rather, we should carefully examine the 
American model within tts own context and, then decide upon 

those ^traits we c<3iji§ider transfera})ie to particular regions 

of Canada; ' " * ' . ' -^ v 



^ T\]e American infllJence appears to take three broad 
forms. Ihe-most subtle (so^e would dispute thatT'^itSs ^ 
subtle;) is undoubtedly the wide use of Americaa^ textbgoi^s ' 
and journals in our university and college courses, 
Student teachers, for example^ read , about glamdroife 
community schools in Aipferiean ^literattrce that is Usual4y^ 
exhortative in nature./ We C'^Qt;del(i'yr''that there is 7 
emotional support for 'the coinniaitity 'sch6ol ideal in. the 
United States, but, will, t)j6 be^ginning. teacher findiai^.c^' 
same support d'n initiatiH|.Xoyiunity;stkoo^l progr^s^in 
Canada? Y --^ ' 

' ' ^ - ^'^ * ^ ^ - - i ' 

Ara^the, social pxOl^lems of the^ United^5tates, which 
are often expressed tftTough'th^ir schools, also evident -in 
Canada? ' 'I>t";seemB/ that many. pmmunit;y schools the^.t^.S. ^ 
are estaBTished Jn response, to s^^^p tal' needs, that, aie not- 
pxesenf in most b£-eana4a^:^:\',- . \ ^ -^i^^^ - .'V-'' 



A second factor which has had a bearing on community 
s^ool developments in a number^ of regions in Canada is the 
ififluence of the Flint (Michigai)) Laboratory. The Flint 
School Board in conjunction with the National Community 
' Education Association conducts a series of workshops and 
internships* for educators who wish to initiate or improve 
upon community school activities. 'Many Canadian educators, 
^including teachers, principals, superintendents and'^school 
;i trustees, -have participated in the Flint program and have 
spent some time visiting Flint community sdhools. 

The third factor intluencing Canadian community school 
- developments is the practice of inviting prominent* American 
^ community educators as keynote sj^eakersj at Canadian 
'community SQhoo> conferences. These speakers are usually 
eminent educators who eulggize commuitTty scKbols in the 
United States. 

Otli^r factors, such as legislative and financial* 
* support. of d'ommunity schools by State Departments, of 
Ejducation, and tl\e massive financial grafts of numerous 
foujidatiwis to school districts operating community schaais, 
emphasize the importance of carefully considering all aspec't^ 
of community schools in the U.S. before we attempt to^ 
duplicate American examples in a vastly different Canadian - 
' setting. 

J_iyould hasten to add that we should not ignore the 



wealth of experience we cart* gain from studying American 
community school activities. However, "after reading ^ 
American literature, visiting American community schools 
and listening to American community educators, the 
important questions we should. ask ourselves are: What 
shK)uld be the purpose of coimnunity schools in Canada 
and how much of the information we gain fro^ studyiiig 
American community schools can we apply to our situation 
in Canada? How should our community schools differ from 
American community, sc'hools? . ^ 



■ ■ . jfflAT IS A'COMMUNHY SCHOOL? 



^ In answering this question it is appropriate that we 
examine historical and current ' features of community* 
schools i*n Canada and the United States, 

A BRIEF AMRICAff JIISTOr} ' ' ' 

The * community school concept in the United Sta-tes 
borrowed^ ideas from the Settlement House ajwL Playground 
Movements, both of which grew in popularity-at the turn 
of the twentieth century. The term "community school" 
began„to appear in the 1930s and was applied to schools ^ 
that had two distinct emphases - service to. all groups 
in the conununity, and -the discovery, development and 
use of a comiAinity's resources as part of the educational 
facilities o* the school. The community school^ was seen, ' 
as the pro^ct of A shift from the p-rogressiv€L^hool " 
idea of John Dewey, where a child-centred curriculum was* 
stressed, to a life-centred program. 

JTHE FLWT STORY \. ' 

In Rlint, Michigan, ^a community school program began 
in 1935 when a wealthy industrialist^ Charles Stewart Mott, 
contributed $^6,000 from the Mott Foundation to Flint public 
schools. This money was used to jncourage the public to 
jnake g reater us e. of school and community facilities. * 
-Y' 

Flint schools today continue to receive substantial 
•^ants from the Mott Foundation. These grants enable the 
Flint School Board to add community.^ facilTties to their ' 
schools and to offer wide-ranging educational,"^ recreational 
and social services to citizens of iRlinl. Consequently 
Flint community schools have become popular "models" to * 
.visit. . - t ' ' ^ 

, Two administrative innovations in the program distin- 
guished Flint community schools from the early years. The ^ 
first was the position of community school director (or 



co-ordinator or leader) - established to co-ordinate the 
regular and extended programs of the school. The other was 
the introduction of a community school advisory council, 
A typical council is composed £)f* representatives from the 
regular teach ing ^ aff of the school, representatives from 
each gxoup oij^dub which uses^the bchool, neighbourhood 
business men and women, cler^, students and neighbourhood . 
'.residents. The council purpose is to act on behalf of 
the neighbourhood. After listening to the problems and 
'needs. of local residents, the council recommends suitable 
community action. * 

Bqth of thes^ innovations are generally accepted 
(philosophically) ^in Canada because they enable close 
school -community working relationships and they help the 
community school truly serve its community.' The extent 
to which the philosophy is practised varies markedly 
across the country. 

mMmiLE, IN CANADA... 

A few proponeh*ts and many critics' of the community 
school in Canada believe it is the rebirth of the "Lighted 
Schoolhouse'^ idea that was popular, particularly ir\,tj\e 
prairie provinces, during the 1930s. The Lighted School- 
house was often a one-room rural school which served as a 
popular community meeting place. However, it falls short 
of the community -school ideal of the 1970s in three ways^. 

,First, the Lighted SchoolHouse was used as a community 
meeting place in the evenings and this function had little 
or no effect on the day prpgram for children* Secondly, 
people who we're reached through evening programs were 
usually those who constantly took advantage of other 
resources in their neighbourhood and probably had the least 
•need of extra activities. Finally, the Lighted S6hoolhbuse 
failed to stimulate community action. 

Community school proponents today believe that tke ; 
cptfomunity schopl is a vehicle through which citiz^Jis can 
launch community-initiated projects and that it can be 
used to provide a vide range of social services, with 
evenijig programs constituting only a fractio'rNof the total, 
community school operation'* 

'1 * 
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Ironically,, tfle social action -role of the commuriity 
school has been precipitated partly by the consolidation of 
smaller school district's. Through consolidation the Lighted 
Schoolhouse and the "sense of communijty" it represented was 
lost; many people believe we are now witnessing a move in 
Canada to rekindle that community spirit and cohesiveness 
^ through community school programs. This aim to get people 
together seems to be the one common thread binding community 
schools from coast to coast. 

For the most part,* the descriptions we have of community 
schools in Canada are provided by groups and individuals who 
are responsible for initiating community school pro grams. 
An overview of Canadian literature reveals that^, coimnunity 
schools begin by offering "activity" courses for adults 'and 
senior citiz.ens in the cbmiunity. Typically these courses 
are avocational and recreational and they are gonducte^ ' 
by .volunteers' from within ^he community. Participants in ' 
these programs -usually pay' a registration fee to cover 
administrative costs. In many cases school boards assist' 
these programs by meeting additional maintenance costs. * 
When this is not the iase/ people have to pay a higher 
registration fee» 
» 

High school completion program* for adults receiVe high 
priority in community school programming, and enrichment 
coyirses for school-age children and youth (music, drama, 
recreation) ^also receive special attention. 

Once' adult programs are established, the community- ; 
school leader form^a school -community advisory council. 
This council monito'is ^the need for further pjrograms.* The 
community-school leader assumes the role of information 
officer for the advisory council although he or she sometimes 
. acts as spokesman for the council in discussions with 
teachers, principals, school boards' and other cdmmunity 
groups and agencies*. 
. - * 

The community-scho^ol leader in- Canada is liormally a 
certified teacher or a recreation specialist wiiQ may have 
some teAhing duties . in' the classroomT. It seems generally * 
preferred, however, that the community-school leader be free 
of these duties. There are different arrangements across 
Cana'da for -providing the leader's salary. Usually, howeyeiJ^/ 
the school boards or the recreation boards pay the salary, 

EMC .4 J 



, or these t\vo agencies share the cost. ^ 

* There is much variation in' the use of instructars for 
community school programs. Some activities have to be led 
by trained personnel w{iereas others can be conducted by 
community volunteers. It seem^ to depend upon the"^ 
discretion' of the community-school leader and the attituQe 
of the school board whether instructors for non^specialist 
courses receive any salary. Recreation-oriented programs 
are often led by specialists, such as art teachers, or by 
trained personnel in city gy^ia5i^a and Recreation centres. 

facilities* f6r community school pi^rams can range from 
school buildings to city parks and neighbourhood centres. 
,In recent^years there have been a few schools built with 
community use in mind, but they are the exception rather 
than the rule^ Costs and planning of these community- 
oriented schools are often shared by school boards and*^ 
other community agencies. " ' • ' ^ 

A rationale for the /development of community schools 
in Canada has been ^suggested by Jack Stevens. (1) ' 

. Stevens, who has been a leading community school 
proponent in British Columbia, says that; as expensive 
public facilities, schools should not be left idle for 
almost 50% o^ the* time. He also believes that coirtmunity 
schools have the potential to atilize many human and 
physical res^ources of the community and, in so doing, , 
serve as catalysts in community development. Stevens 
envisions a commui^ity school »that is used by the general 
public in. the evenings aird on weekends, <that takes 
advantage of all available resources in the day-to-day 
operation of its K-12 program, and that offers variety 
of recx£3^onal and ^vocational programs- to adults. 

As a classroom teacher, and later as a school- community 



(1) Jack Stevens, '^Community Schools," Education Canada^ 
Vol. 14, No. 4 (Dec. 1974). ^ ' - 
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*co-ordinator, Stevens- was instrumental in establishing 
numerous; community school programs in British Columbia. 



^ It is not Jus't educators, however, who .have campaigned 
foi- the develo'l^ment of community schools in Canada. 
Recreatiort autjio^-ities in many communities across the country 
for example, spearheaded the community movement to lobby 
^ school- boards for community use, of schools. Local recreation 
^"boards have co-ordincirted community recreation activities 
ih Canada for many /ears,'jyid access to facilities such as 
school buildings increases the potential and numl^er of 
•optional programs that can be offel-ed to local communities. 
^Provincial and^^territoriaj, recreation departments and local ^ 
recreation boards have indeed been instrumental in the deve- 
lopment of community schools in many areas of Canada, and 
community recreation specialists should continue to take an 
active roje in the future of community schools. 
/ 

' The Coady Institute of St. Franei-s"Xavier University 

at Antigonish, Mova Scotia, has also contributed to the ^ ^ 
development of community schools in Canada'. Its influence 
is generally confined to the. Atlantic provinces. One 
example of this influence is the Rural Development Councils' 
community schools in Prince ^Edwafdlsland. Thejse community 
schpols wei^ started by a group of iTlanderr^ho were 
impressed by trhe ^'people power" teaching or the Community * 
Development Program'at the Coady Institute. The Rural , i 
Development^ Council »s original' aim. was to pijpvide public" 
forums ^ m'eeting ^laQes through the community schoojs. 
As this idea grew in popularity and. the demand for 
programs increased, ' the community schools* activtties were 
broadened ^^igni ficantly . 



• Similarly, initial moves to launch communfty schools 
i*n Newfoundland and parts of Nova Scotia -were stimulated 
by the community deTvelopment teachings of the Coady , 
Institute. \ ^ • ^ • ' 

To recapitWate, communit)^ schools, as we know them 
in-Canada in the 1970s, have been modeled to some degree 
upon similar developments in the United •States , but thev 
have .also evolved ^ks a result ""of regional and social 
dem^ds within Canada. * * 

\ ' ' ' ■ • .1 ' \ 
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A final important; factor iR the history of community 
schools in Canada has b*een the number of commissions ' 
ahd reports that have made recommendations regarding 
their establishment across^ the country.' 
« 

REPORTS ON COMMUNITY SCHOOLS IN. CAN At A 

1971 : Bil*l 27 in Quebec established school committees 
and parents' committees. Specifically, this 1971 Act ^■ 
contained guidelines for the activities of school 
committees ^*d .parents*, qommit^ees, and it outlined the s 
regulations provided by ttie' Education Act concerning the 
composition, opetation ^and financing of these committees^ 
The committees wer^' establ:j.s^ed in an attempt to rekindle 
the spirit of community' involvement in Quebec^ schools. 

1972: The'Worth Report (2) ^rom Alberta outlined 
the functions of communit-y school and suggested^hat 
serious consideration be given to the development^f 
community schools*. ' ^ 

' 1973: In an Alberta' publication entitled Share It ^ 
(3) a case for the joint use of school and community 
facilities was preaei^ted. A m,inisterial committee in^ 
Nev^ Brunswick ca^lejd for, greater co-operation ai}d 
ca^dina^^n in developing community facilities and an 
increased use of school facilities by the public. (4) ^ 




(2) Alberta. Commission on Educational, Planning. A Choice 
of Futures. (Worth Report.) Edmonton: Queen's Printer^ 
1972. • • " , 

(3) ^ ^axi^ It; ^me Approachea to the Joint Use of'Communi 
Facilities, EdmontonT AlSerta Departments of\jgducati6n 
and Culture/ Youth and Recreation,- 1975-; . ' , . 

(4) "A Ministerial Committee Report on the Public Use^ of 
School Facilities in New Brunswick.^'' '.Unpublished report • 
Fredericton: Government of New Bnonswick, 1973, 



^' 1974: The Graham Report (5) ^ from Novt Scotia 
V^e^ommended that the school rather than the school system 
,.^^hould become, the basic educational unit and tHat citizens, 
tmroiigh school councils,^ should have a 'greater voice in 
s^ool affairs. In Brit'ish Coliunbia the Broom Report (6) 
*no#ed the need 'for legislation and schdol' board polici^ 
regarding community use of schools, and it suggested tha£ 
the total costs of school plant operation' should be 
classifi-ed a? extraordinaiy expenditure and ip^de eligible 
^ for provincial^ gran};s. 

An .extremely "important boos^ was .given' to -the' community 
schdol movement by^Ontario^s Minister^ of Education, C 
Thomas L, Wells, at a conference in London Ontario. (7) 
In a speech^^the Minister confirmed his government/" s support 
, of community schools and he outlined specific steps ,the ) 
•government would take to assure their continued development 

t ' ^ ^ - ■ ' 

1975: li/hat happens jiext is^ up to*you (8) nvas the 
, last of a series of reports concerning the^tatiis of . \ 
community schools in Ontario. The .implicatjbns of this 
report were important not only to Ori tar iol^ bi\ also to 
o,the.r parts of Canada, 



(5) Nova^cotia, Royal Commission on Education, Public 
, Services and Provincial -Municipal Relations, Report, 

Vol. Ill: Education. (Graham Report,) Halifax: Queen's 
Printer, 1974*. * . 

(6) Leisure Services in British Columbia. (Broom Report.) 
Victoria: 'Queen's Printer, 1974, 

(7) Thomas'L, Wells, "Rremarks to. the Ontario Communities 

and Schools Conference", - London, Oct, 1974, > 

* 

(8) Ontario, Legislative Assembly, Select Committee on 
the Utilization of Educational Facilities, What. happens 
next is up to you. Final Report. 1975, 

• « * • 
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1 976 : A report entitled Synthests and Suggestions {9) 
contained recommendations related to the role of Alberta's 
provincial government ^in facilitating the development of 
community schools in that province. This r,eport is the 
summary of five major research projects that were conducted 
on behalf. of the Alberta government's Inter-Departmental ^ 
Community School Committee. The major findings of those 
reports are as follows: , 

R(>b^rta Driscoll (10) found that^ community schools in 
Alberta were perceived primarily as school facilities ^ 
that are open to the comiijynity for community-based program- 
ming* of all kinds. FormaFiigreement'^ related to the joint * 
\ise of school and community facilities wer,^ investigated 
R^x Beaih. (11) He discovered a wide yariety%t such 
agreemeitts .that appeared to operate effectively in 
^ particular;:, jirts tan c;es An extensive anarlysis of government, 
policy r^la[(fieS' to ^ommuniTy schcvols'was carried out by 
A.R. Murray; (12) Keith Sullivan (13) found that a "largr 



(9) ^^. Glyn Rob'eiits , Synthesis and Suggestions; Project 
SmrnKXr-y Report. Edmonton: Community Education Project. 
Inter-Departmental Community School Commii:tee,^ Government 
of Alberta; 1976. ^ 

(10) Roberta H. Drisct)n, Informed Thought, in Alberta 
Concerning Community 'Education* Edmonton: Community , ^ 
Education Projerct. Jnter-Departmental Cqjnmunity School 

*Commit^e, Government of Alberta, 1976. " ^ 

\ll) Rex Beach., Alherta Jo^int^Use Agreements; An Analysis* 

Edmonton: Community Education Project;. Inter- Departmental 

Community School Committee, Government of Alberta, 1976. 
V ^ « . ♦ 

. (1^)^ A.R. ^lurray. Alberta Government'' Policy Related to 
Community EducaP^on. Edmonton: Cojmnunity Education Projept 
Inter-Depai^mental Community School, Committee, Government 
of Alberta, 1976. * • ' 

^ (13) KeitK Charles Sullivan, Alberta Coirmunity" Schools; 
An Analysis. Edmonton: Cojnmunity Education Project. Inter 
Departmental Community School ^pmmittee. Government of 
Alberta, 1976. 



'number of Alberta»s rchools were consi'dered conununity 
schools by superintendents'', and he reported findings on 
numerous parameters related to differences between'community 

^and "non-community'» schools. On a n'^tional basis Peter 
Prout(14) discovered considerable, di^fferences in the 
definitions aijd nature of conununity schools ' He also 
reported that provincial aild territorial governments 
adopted varying policies regarding their support in ft. 
principle of community schools. Included in these policies 
were guidelines ^6r funding and organizational structure ' 
best suited to the development of community schools. 

IN SEARqn OF A S^mUNITY SCHOOL MODEL ' , J 

' . . - ' f 

: The most'" widely accepted (in the U.S.) description 
of commumty education is given by Jack Minzey. (15) 
Briffly, Minzey claijns that the K-3:2 program is only ^ 
part of the total community education and that the whole 
community should be involved in planhing a K-12 program 
relevant to their area. ° 

The other tiiree elements \ha1^ constitute the "program" 
components pf Minzey»s definition of community education 
ar^ the efficient use of all community facilities for 
instructional and recreational purposes; the provision of 
^^dttitional programs^^^ school-age cKildren and youth: and 
the provision of similar {Programs for* adults. • - 

^ The two "pro\5ess\ components are the delivery and « 
co-ordination of community services, and community 
involvement. The latter is normally characterized by 



"(14) Peter-'F. Prout., Emei^gihg Cormw^ Education Develop-^ 
ments %n Canada. Edmonton: Community^Education Project 
Inter-Departmental Community' School Committee, Government ' 
of Albey^a, 1976. ^ i 

(15) Jack Minzey, /'Community Education -"^Another Perception" 
Commumty Education Journal, Vol. 4, No. 3 (May-June 1974). 



the app,^fitment of a school-comiiii^ity* c5>-6rdinator and 
the formation of a school -communis advisory council. 

In proposing th#se components' Minzey notes th^t 
schools are Vommon public agendies found in every 
neighbourhood and, as such, they have t)ecome the main 
vehicle in thfe United States tiirdugh which community 
education h^peen delivered. / ) 



Min2ey's\ abclaimed treatise on community education was 
used by SullivaA^{16) in his^attempt to develop a 
mathematical scale for statistically measuring the essential 
eleiiients of k doirtmunity schdol. Sullivan's study was 
conducted in 'Alberta and it /marks the first attempt at 
empirically t^fst^iiM a numbet of components that have been 
accepted withoW eJften'sive /research into their suitabili;ty 
or relevance in C^riaia." 

The implemdtntation of Minzey*s idea has not \>6en ' 
easy in the United States and this fiirtjher emphasizes 
the ii^ortance on clearly understanding 
edu^ation-comjtinity schoojf^ arrangement, 
before we 'attempt Wy large-scale duplj 
community schools m Canada. Do w^ Accept Minzey's 
definition of commujiity education anfd /the expanded role of 
his community school? What role shciuZd a community school 
pla)^ in Canada and how do we measure Its effectiveness? 

Jil? RETROSPECT V - ^ / 



the community r 
in the U.S. 
cation of American 



The community scnool in Canada has been mentioned 
favourably in important coramissipns and ministerial reports; 
there have b^en a number ofi researc^ projects conducted / 
that dealt with community school developments; and there 
are numerous articles to be found in periodicals that *f 
describe 'communilfy schgols *in varipus parts of the "country. 
In all of t^ese writings, howeVfer, important issues have 
been raised in relation to community schools/ 



(16) Keith Charles Siillivan, "Community Schools: .An 
Analysis of Organizational and.BnviTonmental Characteristics 
Uhpublished doctoral dissertation J Edmonton: University 
of Alberta, 1976. '] j ' 
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Who should be involved in planning new community 
schools? Who 'Should share the cost? Who pays the community 
school leader and what qualifications should he or she 
have? mo meets the additional' administrative and 
maintenance ^costs associated with community schools? 

These are only a few of the\ relevant questions. 



i 
'J 
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A FOCUS ON CANADA 



Deputy ministers of' education and other k-ey government 
personnel sege community schools as: community development 
^jd^encies, f)ub(lic forums, schools utilizing existing"^ 
CQinmunity resources, schools that are responsive to, 
fcpmmunity needs, or even schools that simply exist 
;^ /p/iysically in the community.^ 
i i 

/ ^ These peopJLe also believe that (a) joint use of school 
.'and community facilities, (b) community involvement in 
planning and conducting the K-12 school program, 
(c) providing activities for adults, and (d) cortlmunity 
involvement in school clecisi6nr-;mak'ing and identifying 
community^ problems are more important aspects of community 
schools than additional programs for^ children and youth 
^d using the community school as a delivery point for 
various community services. 

r 

More specifically, they identified the following 
, activiti^^ as those most import ant'^f or community ichools 
in Canada: 

1. " ^The i'lfvolvement of citizens in school a/fairs. This 

includes the use of community members as instructional 
resources, the input of citizens into curriculum 
development, and a sKared community-school responsibili 
for the general behaviour of youth. ^ 

2. The utilization of school ipid community facilities in 
the instructional process of the K-12 program ^nd in 

* providing community school programs'.' 

3. Providing services to people in more ways than regular 
schooling. , This implies the use of schools, after 
normal' SvChool hours, as community facilHies for , 
recreational and avocati'onal programs. 
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The structuring of programs that are "re levant to the-. 

itire coipmunity. These programs generally refer to , 
activities outside^ the ^^12 school program-^ „^lthough 
ja/p\mber of respondents believed that a- community 
^oho6J*s academic R-12 program can tefleCt in part the 
«i')ecitS^ neods^ of a community. This is particularly 
tkuc of^communit'ies in 'the North ^^and in -some^ethnic 
coiftmunitres m the* larger cities of Canada. 

Provicli^ngfba^ic education and high school completion 
programs for adults. 



6. Practising and promoting deitfocracy ip. a community 

was also hooted as an important characteristic' of a 

community school. This point is related to the first 

one made, in that 'citizens are encouraged to par-ticipate 

in school affairs. < , . ^* 

• ? • 

According to these officials , achieving the above 
goals largely depends upon £he understanding and support 
of .the community school by school admiAstrators (including 
superintendents), school board^ offici^l^, teachers, a 
significant segment of the community,, department ot ' 
ministry of education officials and personnel from other 
government departments or ministries.' \ ! 

Once> we have identified a number, of specific 
characteristics' of community schools in Canada as well as 
the people who will be affected by them\ we can turn to a 
number of factors that must be considered during the 
implementation of the community school activities. 
Failure to do this, and a lack of understanding basic 
organizational' characteristics , often leads to . frustration 
fof commlinity schopl proponents and. the goals of a 
community school will not b^ achieved. 

/ ^ 

ORGMIZATION THEORY AND COMMON SENSE ' 

One of the greatest problems encountered by communities 
in theij attempts to develop community school' programs 
is their lack of ^der^tanding^of the way institutions 
v^ork. A community school is part of a gJBater educational 
enterprise and it cannot' develop programs without ^ - 
affecting the larger organization in some way. The 
departments or ministries of education in Newfoundland, 
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Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories recognized this fact *and made organizational ' - 
adiustjfents .tO'accominodate\:hanges that community schools 
precipitate. / 

^Similarly, communityT school leaders and their advisory 
councils mus^t recognize that lasting and important changes 
in our educational systems should be well planned and ^ 
carefully executed. Many people do not understand the 
mechanics jof a large organization like a department or 
ministry of educatxpn or even a large%cho6l board, and 
when they want s^ome change implemented they "want it now!^^ 
Community school proponents need to understand how schooi 
boards and departments or ministries of education operate, 
and the>^ must respect the domain of other social service 
organizations. They need to tak^ care not to become 
"empir:e builders." 

• 

On the other hand, government agencies have contributed 
to some o| the problems which •community schools encounter. 
Government departments have* sometimes been acj^used of , 
-seemingly "competing for cliente;Le" by offering large 
sum^^pf money in the fprm of grants to communities.^ A 
numb^ of institutions and agencies have also resented ' 
commSnity schools* encroaching upon their domains and 
others have been somewhat wary of the community becoming 
involved in their professions. * » ^ 

These are not th^ only pitfalls for fledgling ^ 
community schoof supporters-. * 

The additional funding associated v^ith community 
schools is a major barrier to their continued growth. ■ • 
School boards and departments ^or ministries of education 
are not prepared to me^t>511 the costs involved in , . 

community school development, particularly when the 
•community school is used by many different community 
groups. In any case, community schools shouL^ not depend 
upon outside sources for their funds. This is antithetical 
to the community involvement ide^l and it makes future ' ' 
planning difficult*^ * 

•Where do the extra funds for' maintenance and 
administrative^ matters* come from? • ■ * 
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This problem can be tackled priijarily ^through joint 
use agreements whereby school boards and other agencies, f 
such as recreation boards and city governments, arrange 
'to use all neighbourhood facilities c^n a cost-sharing ^ 
basis. There are numerous ways of structuring these joint 
use agreements, ♦ ^ s . 

^ 

Examples m Canada include agreements between school 
^boards md-citi g^ovemments. For example, the city builds, 
say, *a» swimming pool, on school grounds. The school then 
-'i^ pool -during' school hours and the ci*ty recreation 
dejrartment uses it after school hours. In these instances 
the city usuallytakes responsibilit>; for maintenance costs 
in return^or the land. In other instances the parties to 
a join^^^e agreement will charge each other a nominal 
"i^et fee" to coy e*ri additional cost's. * - • 

.''""^.^iobjectivife all these' a^gj^eements 'is to* make ^ 
maximum «se of all (tommunity' facilities at the l^ast ^ 
possible additional );ost' to-any one org^izatidn. • > 
Volunteer h0lp in community schools obviously keeps costs 
down and is in keeping with the "se^se *pf community**, / on^-* 
Xhe goals of a comif^unOTy school. ^- ^ 
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community school proponents must also realize that 
br efforts to establish programs will be enhah^d 'if ' 
s^flbl^bgards-' consider community schools as a. priority^ 
.r^'^^J^^ent or ministry of education guidelines iji alknost 
aril regions of Canada permit school boa^ to open t\eir' 
for- community use. However, this^does r>pt ) 
\\ a^om^t i cal Iry-me an-^^fia t school boards an^, in nfany cs/ses. 



■• } school, principals wil l sanction and support commurtity 
■' \>shools. ' , " i-*- . / 




Srrd work and careful planning 



oY CQffimu«±fy repfelfentatives land other individuaas or 
groups IS import ant .1 .Quite often school boards haVe to 
hh convirked of the woffih of community schools, and those 
campaigning y^'or them musc^^pend long hours^collecting 
facts and building a case, i .Particular Attention shouW 
b^'paid 14D presenting a casKjJhich does *hot involve 
additional funding. school superintendents and ' • ' > 

school bo^d administrator's.- are already struggling 
with budgetary, constraints and they cannot.'possibly support 
community SKihbols financially* Most school boards, however. 
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are open to plans that can be accommodated within existing 
budgetary and organizational guidelines. 

A common misccTnieption about community schools is 
that they are most '^successful" in densely populated 
•urban areas. This, in turn, often leads to the belief ^ 
that they are only useful in serving lower income 
groups and that upper andlniddle income groups will not 
support community school programs^ Although it is true 
that community schools are valuable public forums for 
lower income groups, many government officials have 
indicated that community school activities are gaining 
^support from all levels of society^. -> ' . • 

In fact, '^a number of school^ boards have sponsored 
community schools in areas of declining school enrolments, 
particularly in middle cl"ass areas of young or small ^ .V, ; 
families. The empty ri)omfB fesultijig from decreasing ^ 
enrolments are made available for community us^,^ particularly 
for pre-schobl activities. . , * ' ^ \ 

Communi'ty schools in many rural areas suffer from a» 
lack"^3f cpmmunity support because"of 'their geographical' « 
location; tbey ate oo/distaiSt from their clientele.*. 

In th^j^orthwest T^ritories, howevet*, the school is 
often the^nly large community^ centre in a particular^ 
area and it is a "perfect" model as a community school. ^ 
The' schools irt Hutterite colonies in Western Canada are 
' also^excellent models of "community schx)ols". In the 
smeil fishing" villages of' Newfoundland, community schools 
serve to bring the inhabitants together!*, whereas ij) large 
^ cities they are often a means of helping people uj^ntain ^ 

cultural and ethnic identity and of breaking cities into 
I manageable units.' ^ ' ^. 

In their-t^^t tempts to meet the needs of many people, 
community school advocates should be cautioned that, other 
institutions are also providing community services and 
community schools should be, careful not fo duplicate .these'. 

Oi^t^ii,^ community-school leaders can refer the needs 
of commurlivj^ groups to other agencies. This callsjfor 
co-operation and co-ordination among all commu^ty, city 
government ^d provincial government agencies that are 
~ involved in meeting clommuni1:y rieeds. . 
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This matter of co-operation and co-ordination among 
agencies* produces an interesting paradox in some regions 
of Canada. ,For example , 'Jdepartmbnts or i^irfistries of 
education expect schoui boards to co-ope/ate with other 
local agencies in maintaining community 'school programs , 
School board authorities counter ^that there seems, little 
point in their cb-operating with other local authorities 
when* their funds and dijectives 'come from the department 
or ministry of education. This implies* that the e,f forts 
of provinci'al governments in promoting community co-operation 
I and co-x>rdination of services at the local level are 

wa^ted-^unless they^ demonstrate leadership in this regard, 

A -final point to be considered during the initial 
stages pf developing a, community school is the socio-cultural ^ 
, nature of the community. Canada's cultural mosaic is • 
beautifully reflected in many of its, community schools, 
K People's deiyands and neids vary culturally, and this fact 
N i alone implies th^t it is impossible to develop a 

>&*tfuctured model .of a commun^ity school for Canada, This is 
^ not to deny that certain principles, -thoroughly tested 
through research and practice, 'would apply, but it does f 
mean that community-school leaders must be sensitive ^o 
the specific needs of their community 'school »s clientele. 

4 In summary, 'Community schools in Canada use all the" 
community resources possible in providing community- 
oriented programs, including the K-12 program, basic ^ . ' 
education and high school completion programs for adults; 
and they Involve all citizens in democratically deciding 
upon extended services for the -overall benefit of the 
community. These activities and the "sense of community^' 
^ that community schools attempt to'^foster are the most 
(;Qnmon characteristics of community schools in Canada, 

The obstacles that sometimes pjrevent the further 
development of community schools include the lack of 
financial support and commitment to the goals of a 
community school, a lack of .understanding by community ' 
groups of, organizational Structures and processes, and 
a misunderstanding of many political, legal, economic, o 
demographi^and socio-cultural factors that im^)inge upon . , 
org^izatiojis that are affected by community school 
activities, - ^ 
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The regional Icharacteris^ics of community schools in 
Canada are best understood by briefly examining some 
of the unique structures and functions of community 
schools in each province and territol*y. 



CROSS-COVNTRY SYNOPSIS * 

Newfoundland: Community schools were influenced by 
the Coady Institute's community develophient teachings. 
They were initiated to bring small communities together 
in an outreach style and they rely upon volunteer teachers 
for many programs. 

Prince Edward Island: The Rural Development Council's 
"public forums" formed the basis for P.E.I. 's community 
schools. These schools were also influenced by the Coady % 
Institute anor their primal^ aim was tp discuss ways of ^ 
, improving Island living 
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.l^oVa Scotia: Th^ Division of Continuing Education, 
Department of Eduction, sponsors community schools in 
NoVa Scotia, Community schools have been** modeled s«mewhat^ 
on Che Flint example, . al^h,ou^h the influence of th^ Coady 
Institute is noticeable ■ *rhe Department of Recreation's 
Little Red Schoolhouse Program offefs* potential for meeting 
the diverse needs of cpiiAuhities, and education and 
.recreation officials aVeMiscussing terms of reference. 

Nev> Brunswvck: School boards are currently working 
on joint use agreements with oiuty recreation ^departments . " 

Quebec: . The legislation cheating parents' committees^ 
and school committees was meant to rekindle, a spirit ojf , 
involvement in Quebec's schools aft.er school district ' 
consolidations. Most community school* ^tiyi ties are 
oriented towards recreation. 

Ontario: The Ministry of Education sanctions and 
.encourages the development of community schools through 
the Conmijjnity Schools Unit of the Curriculum Branch, and 
the Ministry's nine regional offices of education. School 
boards operate ,many coramynity schools that are modified 
version^ of tl\e Fiint*^ model. Thje nature of the schools' 
programs and activities Varies marked-ly across t'he province 



Manitoba: - Cbjnmunity ^schools tend to'be prograimned 
for the inner city and emphasise spcial services. 
Experience in the U.S. has been dri* important influence' in - 
Manitoba. Tlie.Bupal Educational Alternatives Program is. 
being converted by the government into a community schools 
network to serve rural areas. 

Saskatchewan: Tl\e * extensive community college services 
in Saskatchewan have outpace^ community school developments 
'to date . ' " ' ^ - 

Alberta: The Alberta government's Inter-Departmental 
Community School Committee has condpcted extensive needs 
surveys and evaltia^tions of existing community schools, and 
•leasing future planning upon the findings of its studies 

^ocal education authorities are ^ttemptihg to monitor needs 
in the commun-ity and recreation boards are co-operatinc 

« with sch-ool boards in- establishing joint. use agreements 

for all community, facilities. -' • i ^ 

Bin.Ush Columbia: This pr<vinoe is generall/ 
recognized as the first in Canada to systematically develop ' 
coitununity schpols. Leadership in this effort came from 
classroom teachefs and school principals, and th&ir 
experiences .were invaluable .in de ve lop ing^ community schools 
in other parts of the' covmtxy. Extfensive use of community 
taciliiies, wide-ranging community services aa^oluntder 
support characterize B.C.'s community scht)ol^J^ 

Yi(kon:^ Federal involveme;it, land claims diSot^' ' 
and ethnic differences have made it difficult to. develofe 
a suitable community school model in this xQgim. '' ^ 

- . ' * * 

" Noz'tnwesi TerHtoHes': Community schoo^have been 
adopted by the Department of Education as integral ' ' 

components of the educational system and many' of the « 
.Territories' school^s are perfect 'Inodels of community schools.- 

■ CANADIAN' IDENTITY f, 

. /Snpng t.he major . differences affecting Canadian and " 
U.S.. community school development is the fact that 
legislation in Canada generally, concerns local authorities 
and agencies while legislation in many American states was* 
d^signed^to allow state and-fgej^l invo^lvement in-commm^ity 



schools. This involvement has been in the form of 
channeling more state and federal funds into community 
schools, v^ereas the Canadian direction has been to 
msiximize the use of existing facilities ajid resources. It' 
is important to add, however, that American attitudes 
towards funding community schools are based upon the 
belief that long-terpi benefits will accrue • This vision 
is not widely held in Canada. ^ 

Canada's cultural diversity contributes to the unique 
^development of community schools in this country. In ' * 
* Newfoundland, for example, the comm'unity school 'provides 
4 link between isolated fishing communities and brings ■ ^^^^ 
fishermen tdgether to share ideas. Similarly, the 
Northwest Territories* community schools w^ld communities 
together and provide common meeting areas, as do the 
.Community schools in P.E.I. ' * * • ^ 

By contrast, Toronto's .community schools help' \ ^ 
' subdivide large urban are^s into smaller identifiable 
units which are -usually of ethnic orjgin. 

» * * * 

Community sphoqls in other parts of Canada fit* 
somewhere along this continuum. They range from the 
linking nature of Newfoundland's community schools to 
the anti-conglomerate^nature of ^community schools in 
dertsely populated areas. " ^ * 
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WHERE TO FROM HERE? 



If community schools are to become an integral part 
of our educational system, ^rather than be simply a passing 
fad, there are some .essential steps that must be taken to 
3 assure their survival. * ' 'V 

. ^. ■ ^ 

I believe it is critical that school boards support, 
the idea ahd that' school truste^es consulted during' 
the planning stages of community schools* As well as ^ 
school trustees, other community representatives and * 
additional groups should be involved in 'establishing 
community schocfls classroom teachers and school principals, 
local recreation authorities, Jbcal business men and 
women, church leaders, officios of city or district 
' goveiTiments, and representatives of social services who 
operate' across the proposed community school's jurisdiction. " 

One of the most contentious issues related to conSnunity 
schools in Canada is the appointment of a community-school 
leader (or ^co-ordinator) . Should he or she be a certified 
teacher? Should ho- or she have part-time classroom 
teaching duties? Who pays the leader's salary?' Why not 
appoint' recreation leaders -as community-school leaders? 
Nohe of .these ques^i»ns seems to 1)6 adequately addressed^ 
in Canada. v.- ' 

In my opinion communit^f school leaders should h^ve ' 
a tl^orough understanding of basic organization »and 
administrative concepts, ihey shbuj^4 have some background 
in community development, and -they must be, 'energetic 
individuals with a personality suited to working wi-th 
people from all walks of life.* Community^^rschoo? leaders 
need a master's degree or its equivalent .'^^ 

-jI am convinced' that^this moS.t importanl^ pdsi^ion. 
cannot be adequately filled by, anyone who , does not^ posses 
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the qualifications and background I have outlined. In 
fact, I suspect 'that many^of our problems in community 
schools today stem from employing community-school lead^s 
who do not understand basic community development and 
administrative principles. To throw well-meaning peo*ple 
injto this posi^tion without adequate training is folly 
indeed. ^ ( 

The question of salary can be resolved provincially 
or even regionally, buf I believe we should encourage 
well -qualified people to accept-'the full'-time prei^ition 
of community- school leader. 

One t>f the first duties of the ieader is to form a 
community school advisory ^committee. This committee should 
be representative of all .groups within the community, and 
its first,- task, under the direction of the community- 
school •I'feader, should be to initiate activities that 
would appeal to a large section of the .community. 

As people begin, to take advantage of these activities 
^ detailed assessment of needs can be conducted, along 
*with a survey of all services and resources that are 
available in the community.' Ultimately the community-school 
' leader should match community needs with available resources 
and introduce new programs or services only where necessary. 

The primary functions of a community school, then, 
are to direct people to available services and to make 
maximum use in. its i/istructional program of all resources. 
We have invaluable hujn^ resources in our "^communities that 
we could be tapping to improve the quality or instruction* 
in our schools. ' " ^ 

Obviously, the development process will be slow, and 
needs t(5 be well planned. The community-school leader 
must keep school principals and classroom teachers fully 
informed of projected activities, %nd he or she must 
ensure that all groups and agencies affected, by community 
schools are working to co-ordinate their services. 

Schools in Canada are bd'ing increasingl}?' considered 
as valuable community resources and the need for government 
personnel, school trustees, educators and community 
repxesentatives to discuss the purpose and activities. of 
community schools is paramount. Seminars and workshops for 
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informing school trustees, educators and the community 
of the role and. structure of community schools will 
help theiv future development.* * , ' ' 

"* « " ' * 

N Maintaining a constant dialogue among all concerned 

with community school^^ will develop trust and * 
confidence among the groups with vested interests i^n 
community service. In much of the literature about 
community schools people ask questions and make statements 
IxKe:. Whatever happened to community spirit?" "Why 
aren»t people involved anymore?" "Joe Citizen doesn't 
care about a 'sense of community! tod^." ^^--^ . \ 

These observations seem to be symptomatic of a dgepef 
problem: namely, that many people fe?l alienated fspm the 
large organizations and institutions that constantly touch 
their lives. 1% is not that they have lost interest in 
their communities; rather, they are bewildered or 
disgruntled by the seemingly impregnable organizations 
that dispense so many 'community services. Community 
school advisory councils in the United 'States ai;e advertised 
as people helping people." Through the advisory council' 
people can articulate their problems and concerns. Generally 
It IS one of their neighbours, not an impersonal service 
magically appearing from a "government organization", who 
responds. 

We have lived through t^ "future shock" of the igyOs"" ^ 
and as predicted, it has left people confused and disorienl^ed. 
Many low income families, for example, can list numerous"* 

• . representatives of various social service organizations 
(including school counsellors,- classroom teachers 'and 
school principals) who_ come to visit Jchem about one 
particular problem. As a result of all 'these visits- 

. people may become more confused than when they first ' ' 
encountered the problem.. The community school is seen' 
; as on-e organization through which people* can regath a 
sense of control. . r r * 

^ ■ 

, IVhy nor assign to one agency the task of monitoring 
the needs of a community" and then matching those needs 
with the most suitable service available? fhe most common 
, agency in fevery neighbourhood isfa school. 

In. an age of spiralling capital and maintenance 'costs 
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•many organizations are centralizing their -services while 
we continue to build neighbourhood schools. Way not 

^build multi -purpose buildings on a. cost-sharing l^asis and 
decentralize all social services? These neighbourhood 
centres would be within easy access of most people and 
^roany social service organizations could co-ordinate their 
activities more effectively. ♦ 

The school within this.»community cen^gre would have 
almost unlimited^resources for its educ^ional program. 
Children could gain work experience in the various business 
aod social service organizations in the neighbourhood and 
the st:hool could draw upon the expertise of community 
and profession'al personnel. 

Many of these ideas are already in practice in some 
parts of Canada., To assure the rcoritinued growth of 
community schools, energy and enthusiasm are re,quired, 
coupled with sound judgement and planning by responsible 
pommunity leaders. 
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